Exchanging Looks: ‘Art Dekho’ 
Movie Theatres in Bombay 


by MICHAEL WINDOVER 


Bombay of the interwar years was a city in transition. The Urbs Prima in Indus, and second 
city of the British Empire, became increasingly both a site of nationalist sentiment and a 
conduit of cosmopolitan cultural and economic currents. Its urban fabric witnessed the 
shift from colonial, Victorian city to moderne metropolis. Captured in A. R. Haseler’s 
dramatic aerial photograph from the mid-1930s (Fig. 1), the Regal Cinema stands out 
against the Indo-Saracenic monuments of late imperial Bombay — notably George 
Wittet’s Gateway of India (1924) seen at the top of the photograph, his Prince of Wales 
Museum (1923) — its gardens on the bottom left — and, on the right, his Royal Institute 
of Science (1920).! Although not a government-commissioned building, to the right of 
the Gateway, on the waterside, is the Taj Mahal Hotel (1903), a luxurious structure 
intended by the Parsi industrialist, Jamsetji N. Tata, to be a location for inter-cultural 
relations. Extending this type of space to some degree, the Regal was built by another 
Parsi, Framji Sidhwa, in 1933. The cinema marked the beginning of a decade-long 
building boom that corresponded with a significant population increase, as more and 
more migrants joined the city’s growing industrial workforce.” 

The Art Deco styling of the new financial, residential, and commercial buildings, like 
the Regal, celebrated and framed a modern public culture which responded to the unique 
socio-political realities of interwar Bombay. ‘Public culture’, a term developed by Arjun 
Appadurai and Carol Breckenridge, is conceptualized here as a dynamic process of 
indigenization, one that takes into account the global flow of ideologies through human 
migration and especially by mass media, one that destabilizes the ‘high-low’ binary and 
avoids the homogenizing terminology of ‘westernization’ or ‘Americanization’.> The Art 
Deco cinema might be considered a crossroads where the often interpenetrating and 
sometimes competing narratives of commerce, nation, empire and formations of modern 
subjectivities intermingled: a nexus of cultural, economic, technological and political 
flow. The use of Art Deco is important in the context of Bombay as the style signified 
modernity and a particular sense of cosmopolitanism on the one hand, and yet resonated 
with or extended pre-existing cultural traditions in a distinctly local manner on the 
other.* 

This article begins by considering the uniquely powerful experience of visuality in 
India and how this underscores any reading of Art Deco in Bombay. Next, the essay 
explores the sites of two important super-cinemas: the Regal (1933) and the Eros (1938). 
Each of these movie theatres was the brainchild of Parsi entrepreneurs and they need to 
be seen within the cultural tradition of the Parsi community, especially the Parsi theatre. 
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Fig. 1. Aerial view of Apollo Bunder (Photo: A. R. Haseler, c. mid-1930s) 


Finally, the political potency of the theatres is investigated by approaching the cinemas 
as a kind of chowk, a crossroads. Far from a negligible space of fantasy and fun, the Art 
Deco cinema was a socio-culturally and politically significant venue. The Art Deco style 
offered a means of expressing a local yet cosmopolitan statement of modernity, a 
complicated one that bore witness to the city’s continuing place within commercial and 
cultural economies of Empire. It evinced the growing influence of America on the world 
stage, a sense of the national (however fragmented between diverse ethnic, cultural and 
political differences), and some of the complexities of the unique socio-cultural fabric of 
Bombay. 


‘ART DEKHO. LO AND BEHOLD ART’? 

This quotation from Salman Rushdie provides an interesting way of approaching Art 
Deco in Bombay’s public culture. The words are those of Rai, the narrator of Rushdie’s 
The Ground Beneath Her. He explains that he ‘grew up believing Art Deco to be the 
“Bombay style”, a local invention, its name derived, in all probability, from the 
imperative of the verb “to see”’.6 With his semantic play of mistranslation, Rushdie 
reframes Art Deco within the local. The popular, ‘total style’ owes its totality to its 
mediation and translation into different contexts most often as a signifier of appearing 
new, appearing modern.’ Indeed, ‘[i]f Art Deco was anything’, design historians Bevis 
Hillier and Stephen Escritt assert, ‘it was self-consciously new’.® That the term is an 
anachronism in Rushdie’s story — owing to the fact that ‘Art Deco’ did not come into 
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popular parlance until the late 1960s and thus could hardly be in the memory of child 
growing up in the 1950s — does not detract from its value in pointing to the governing 
logic of Art Deco as the self-conscious (visual) display of modernity. 
Rushdie’s Art Dekho discussion appears within a paragraph which begins by asserting 
that the narrator grew up in the golden age of Bombay: 
Colaba Causeway was my Via Appia. Malabar and Cumballa Hills were our Capitol and 
Palatine, the Brabourne Stadium was our Colosseum, and as for the glittering Art Deco 
sweep of Marine Drive, well, that was something not even Rome could boast.” 


The narrator’s ‘New Rome’ included neither the Neo-Gothic structures that dominated 
the city’s nineteenth-century skyline nor the monumental, Indo-Saracenic edifices built 
in the dying days of the Raj (as seen, for example, in Fig. 1).!° Instead, those same Art 
Deco apartment buildings and hotels built along Marine Drive that architect Claude 
Batley, writing in 1946, described as ‘giv[ing] the impression, from a distance, of a rather 
badly fitting set of false teeth’!! surpassed the imagined grandeur of ancient Rome in the 
narrator’s mind. 

The concern with appearance, or visual effect, in Art Deco acquires a particular power 
in India as the visual is an especially important component to Indian daily life practices 
and ways of being. As professor of comparative religion and Indian studies Diana Eck 
explains, darshan — the ‘central act of Hindu worship’ — literally means ‘seeing’ and, 
‘from the point of view of the lay person, [it] is to stand in the presence of the deity and 
to behold the image with one’s own eyes, to see and be seen by the deity’.!* As South 
Asian cinema scholar Rachel Dwyer puts it, darshan refers to ‘a structure of spectation’ 
found in some religious (Hindu), social and political practices ‘in which the image 
authorizes the look (rather than merely being its object), thereby benefiting the 
beholder’.!° Here ‘the image rather than the person looking has power’. Vision has a 
profound impact in structuring the visiting of temples and embarking on pilgrimages, 
as well as interacting with saints (sants), ‘holy men’ (sadhus), and ‘renouncers’ (sannyasins). 
This included, for example, the tens of thousands who came to ‘take darshan’ from 
Mahatma Gandhi as he travelled throughout the country in the 1920s and 1930s. Seeing 
is understood in sensual terms as a form of touching and, crucially, of knowing.!® Since 
darshan can be taken from objects and images found in the everyday, its potential to 
structure power dynamics, even in a more secular context, becomes all the more 
apparent. Darshan affects, for example, the relationship between the viewer and the 
movie star and has had a substantial impact on the production of indigenous film 
production and advertising.’” With this in mind, the fact that Rushdie’s narrator 
associates Art Deco with the visual seems particularly significant and suggests the 
potential power of the style in fundamental expressions of individual and community 
identity. 

Recent scholarship on Indian public culture highlights the pertinence of visual modes 
of communication to the engendering of modern communities.!® For instance, South 
Asian historian Sandria Freitag argues that visual culture, particularly in the form of 
posters, photographs, cinema and public rituals, provides a better means of exploring 
ideas of nation in South Asia than typical textual approaches, which are indebted to the 
pioneering work of political scientist and South-east Asian specialist, Benedict 
Anderson." She contends that modern ‘ocularcentricity’ arrived in India ‘in the train of 
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western industrialism’ and converged there with pre-existing traditions of courtly 
culture (such as the holding of daily durbars), religious practices (for example, darshan 
and bhakti), and live performance.” In exploring various traditions, including, for 
example, the Mughal adoption of earlier Hindu viewing practices which became 
concretized in palace architecture, she shows how the visual was not only a 
preoccupation of Hindu audiences but also found wider, trans-cultural appeal and 
appropriation.*! This point is especially significant in the context of multi-ethnic Bombay. 

Divia Patel’s work on film advertising indicates the power of style in signifying 
notions of a modern India. Art Deco booklet covers for the films Madam Fashion (1936), 
Jung-e-Jawani (Modern Youth, 1937) and Fashionable India (1937), she argues, ‘reflected the 
ethos of the time and the lifestyle that the new urban élite of Bombay aspired to’.? Patel 
contends that film advertisers used style not only to keep up to date with international 
design trends, but to frame social concerns affecting modern India. She cites the example 
of a booklet cover for the film Achhut Kanya (Untouchable Girl, directed by Franz Osten, 
1936). Contextualizing the film within the moment of Gandhi's non-violent 
demonstrations against the British, she explains how the movie, which depicts a 
forbidden love affair between an ‘untouchable’ girl and Brahmin boy in a rural setting, 
resonated with Gandhi's advocacy of improving the plight of ‘the untouchables’.”? The 
booklet cover depicts the principal characters in traditional settings and in a realist mode, 
while the typeface appears akin to the Art Deco font ‘Bifur’ developed by French graphic 
artist Cassandre (Adolphe Mouron) in 1929. Patel’s reading provides a powerful example 
of the production of public culture in which style becomes an indicator of modernity 
and is recognized as carrying political valence in the visually oriented social context of 
India. 

The preponderance of Art Deco buildings constructed during the interwar years — 
against the backdrop of the Civil Disobedience Movement, the Salt Satyagraha and six 
serious riots, the 48th All-India Congress (1934), the Government of India Act (1935) and 
the first Indian ministry elected in 1937, as well as the looming Second World War” — 
needs to be understood as being politically charged, especially in places of public culture 
like movie theatres. It seems only fitting that a location for public viewing, the Regal 
Cinema, was the first major architectural statement of the Art Deco style in Bombay. 
Freitag asserts that, as the Independence Movement gained momentum in the 1920s, 
‘consumption of an image became a political act of great import.” These acts included 
anti-imperial, pro-national or even more conflicted positions, including those of many 
Parsis and other minority groups who were concerned about being ‘cast in subaltern 
roles to indigenous powerholders who attempted to dominate on the basis of regional, 
caste, class, or gender identities.” Given that many important Art Deco structures were 
built by these minorities — notably by Parsi industrialists and entrepreneurs, wealthy 
princes, and members of the corporate élite (for instance, the towers of commerce in the 
Fort district) — and that many of them likely perceived themselves as being more 
financially and politically secure under British rule, the style might be seen as a kind of 
middle course between ardent nationalists and the imperial power. As elaborated below, 
the style signified a cosmopolitan sensibility and was read neither as a form of 
indigenous nationalism (as was the swadeshi-influenced Revivalist architecture)” nor as 
an architecture of empire. 
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SITING MODERNITY: A SITE TO SEE MODERN INDIA 
With an eye for the prestige of the Colaba area of southern Bombay, Framji Sidhwa 
purchased the site of the former Saluting Battery on Regal Circle (S. P. Mukherjee 
Chowk) across from Wellington Fountain for his Regal Cinema.”® This portion of Bombay 
was part of the Apollo Reclamation project of the later nineteenth century and featured 
the prominent buildings seen in Haseler’s photograph noted above (Fig. 1), as well as 
the Neo-Gothic Royal Bombay Yacht Club, designed by John Adams and opened in 1881 
(to the left of the Gateway), together with his Royal Yacht Club Chambers (directly below 
the Gateway). The Regal Cinema was centrally located in this upscale neighbourhood 
dominated by English, Anglo-Indians, Parsis*? and wealthy Muslims. To the north lies 
the Fort district, the financial and commercial heart of the city (and Subcontinent), which 
was undergoing a major reconstruction, with several new towers built in the Art Deco 
style. To the south lies the military cantonment. The number of different architectural 
styles, and mixture of residential and commercial interests, lent a visual and social 
dynamism to the neighbourhood. 

The Regal was not far from the very first location of cinema exhibition, Watson’s 
Hotel.° Here (it was then known as the Esplanade Hotel) Maurice Sestier presented 
the Lumiére Brothers’ ‘Cinématographe’ in Bombay on 7 July 1896 on his way to 





Fig. 2. West façade of Dhunraj Mahal 
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Australia. Consequently, the Regal might be seen as drawing from the transformative 
power of the site; the site that marked the beginning of a new practice of everyday life 
and central industry for the city was, through the Regal, effecting a corresponding 
aesthetic change. The nearest example of this aesthetic shift was the construction of 
the Dhunraj Mahal, built on the former site of Watson’s Hotel Annex (Fig. 2). Begun 
in 1933 and finished five years later, this ‘residential-cum-commercial complex’ was 
the grandest single building scheme carried out in 1930s Bombay. Its interiors were 
replete with marble mosaics on the floors and dados.*! The Art Deco styled structure 
was built by the aristocratic Raja Dhunrajgirji Narsingirji of the princely state of 
Hyderabad. The local architectural firm Gregson, Batley & King prepared the initial 
designs, which were modified jointly with Shapoorji Chandabhoy & Company.” The 
edifice was among the first Art Deco residential buildings conceived in the city and 
marked the end of building intensification in the area south of the Fort, which had 
begun in the early years of the century.*? The complex also stands as an example of 
the princely patronage that helped to fuel the Art Deco styled building boom of the 
1930S. 

The Regal was designed by the British-trained architect Charles Frederick Stevens, 
son of the famous architect of the Victoria Terminus in Bombay, Frederick Williams 
Stevens.*4 In some ways, his cinema marked a generational change for the city: Art Deco 
supplanting the Victorian Neo-Gothic® that clothed the nineteenth-century colonial port, 
while the cinema signalled the rise of new public places and an emerging, more 
consumerist culture than that celebrated by the Victoria Terminus, with its ties to colonial 
political-economy and to an earlier stage of industrialization. In fact, the Regal sits 
directly juxtaposed against the senior Stevens’ Royal Alfred Sailors’ Home (1874), seen 
on the left side of Haseler’s photograph facing Regal Circle (Fig. 1). The cinema’s 
reinforced concrete structure was fronted with a stone facade that spoke the by then 
well-established international Art Deco vocabulary employed on theatre fronts both in 
North America and Britain (Figs 3 and 4). This included dynamic yet shallow set-backs, 
which frame the central sign, as well as flattened, geometric ornament, which caps the 
first tier of the projecting fagade and which was taken up in the interior design scheme 
for the auditorium. The perforated chevron ornament seen on the canted exterior wall 
(see Fig. 5) exemplifies the vigorous energy of the international Art Deco style, yet would 
likely not have been read as drastically new given the lively presence of Islamic 
ornamentation in the city, incorporated, for example, into the nearby Indo-Saracenic 
structures, including the Gateway of India. The stepped, rectilinear geometry of the 
facade, however, certainly does stand out against the curvilinear forms of the arches and 
domes of the adjacent edifices. 

The Regal was the first building to employ neon lighting in the city, a technology that 
would have further distinguished the cinema from surrounding structures, visually and 
affectively. Flanking the vertically placed letters of the illuminated sign are two long and 
narrow niches crowned with sculpted heads, probably derived from the masks of 
Classical theatre. The masks suggest a continuity between pre-existing theatrical 
traditions and the cinema, as will be discussed below. The building’s exterior thus 
follows a pattern consistent with much Art Deco architecture, especially for movie 
houses, one which places the historical within outlines of the new. 
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Fig. 4. Detail of north-west facade of Regal Cinema 





Fig. 5. Detail of north facade of Regal Cinema 
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The modernity of the building was made more apparent with the entrance to an 
internal parking garage: another first in the city. The entrance to the garage was situated 
to the right of the main entrance (Fig. 3). The garage made tangible the link between 
moving pictures and the automobile recognized by contemporary American media critic 
Gilbert Seldes. He argued that cars are sold, much like films, by appealing to similar 
desires for ‘elegance, comfort and a good position in society’.*° By the time the Regal 
opened in 1933, motor cars had become a part of daily ritual and function for many 
middle- and upper-class Bombayites; thus Sidhwa appealed to the desires of this now 
commuting class. The 1930s saw the construction of new high end residential areas, villas 
and holiday homes for the élite, new middle-class housing, and the development of 
suburbs to the north of the city.°” In fact, increasing automobile congestion was a major 
impetus behind the Development Trust’s controversial Back Bay reclamation scheme, a 
programme that developed, piecemeal, beginning in 1929, and which saw the 
construction of the apartment buildings and hotels along Marine Drive. Interestingly, 
this area is frequently compared to South Beach, Florida: a point that suggests at least a 
superficial link between appearance and lifestyle.” Reinforced by many of the 
Hollywood and British films played in the Regal, not to mention popular Indian ‘stunt’ 
films shown in other theatres, the car signified the energy and excitement of modernity 
and its attendant associations with personal freedom and dreams of social mobility. 

For many, the automobile and the movie industry seem the epitome of an American 
style of life.® In 1948, T. S. Eliot certainly saw India’s culture, first having suffered under 
British colonial rule, within the grips of a growing Americanization: 


America has tended to impose its way of life chiefly in the course of doing business, and 
creating a taste for its commodities. Even the humblest material artefact, which is the 
product and the symbol of a particular civilisation, is an emissary of the culture out of 
which it comes: to particularise only by mentioning that influential and inflammable article 
the celluloid film; and thus American economic expansion may be also, in its way, the 
cause of disintegration of cultures which it touches.*! 


Back in May of 1929, General Motors of America was producing one hundred cars a day 
in their plant in Bombay, a reminder of American influence both economically and 
visually.42 According to Vinnels and Skelly, the domination of American films in the 
Indian market made ‘even the best city-centre establishments [appear] dull and old- 
fashioned’.* This led to a desire among exhibitors to build more spectacular movie 
theatres and 


[clonsequently, a number of Hollywood Studios commissioned or were instrumental in 
the development of prestigious, new American-style super cinemas in the smartest 
locations of Bombay and Calcutta. Strongly influenced by and in some instances designed 
by American architects, they brought to India a glimpse of previously undreamed of luxury 
and chic, with the objective, no less, of replicating something of the spectacle and glamour 
of the great picture houses of the United States.“ 


This argument seems compelling for, indeed, Hollywood’s Metro Goldwyn Mayer did 
have a contract with Sidhwa at the Regal and MGM did commission the building of large 
cinemas called the Metro both in Calcutta and Bombay by the end of the 1930s, designed 
by the renowned Scottish-born, New York-based theatre architect, Thomas Lamb. Not 
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only this, but some of the fabrics as well as the aluminium balcony balustrade and 
exposed metalwork for the Metro were imported from the USA.® 

We need to be wary of embracing cultural imperialist arguments too readily, 
however, especially in the case of Bombay. It is useful to keep in mind, for instance, 
that Rushdie’s narrator thought ‘Art Dekho’ was a uniquely local invention and only 
later learned that Americans ‘possess[ed] our “style” as well’, which ‘only increased 
America’s allure, made it both familiar and awe-inspiring, our little Bombay writ 
large’.*° The local encounter with, and production of, Art Deco framed his view of 
modernity, and thus he could see Bombay in the world outside, rather than forces of 
Americanization in Bombay. Although Hollywood and ‘the American way of life’ had 
an impact upon the design of the cinemas, the modernity expressed in the Art Deco 
buildings and cinemas was truly hybrid. The Regal, for example, was designed and 
engineered by a British architect, while the sumptuous interior was the work of a 
Czechoslovak, Karl Schara. In fact, a number of dramatic Art Deco interiors were the 
work of European designers. For example, Schara also designed the tearoom and 
ballroom for the restaurateurs Cornaglia; Fritz von Drieberg was responsible for the 
interior renovations of the New Empire theatre as well as the interior design of the Eros 
Theatre, and was one of four European designers hired in 1928 by the furniture 
company, John Roberts; Angelo Molle carried out the interiors of Broadway Cinema at 
Dadar; and E. F. Messerschmidt, who designed for Kamdar Furnishers, produced Art 
Deco interiors for the Taj Mahal Hotel (including the ballroom), and the Governor’s 
Pavilion in the Cricket Club of India, as well as flats for Parsi industrialists J. R. D. Tata, 
N. Saklatvala and Dinshaw Petit.” 

Especially when we keep in mind the important contribution of Europeans to 
Hollywood and design culture in general in the United States, particularly as it relates 
to manifestations of Art Deco, the idea of Americanization as a homogenizing force 
becomes problematic. After all, the dramatic streamlined movie theatres of the United 
States, that emblem of Americanization, were highly influenced by the picture palaces 
of Weimar Germany.* As the British architectural critic P. Morton Shand in his 1930 
book Modern Theatres and Cinemas asserted, ‘German architects have thought out the 
cinema as a new and untraditional type of building’ and, as a result, led the way in 
cinema design instead of ‘aping the barbarous and suffocating magnificence of London, 
New York and Chicago “Palaces”’.*? Could the Indian builders (and renovators) of 
cinemas in Bombay have been tapping into a different pool of expertise, one perhaps 
perceived as foremost in dealing with the challenges of a new building form? 

Nevertheless, America was the leader in film production and distribution and was 
thus the most likely model for emulation, even if Indian patrons of cinema had a more 
diverse range of influences. Besides Hollywood and continental Europe, the influence 
of cinema building in Britain cannot be underestimated. While the American era of 
super-cinemas was primarily the 1920s, with some several thousand-seater — usually 
atmospheric and historicizing — auditoria, the 1930s saw a decline in the size of North 
American movie theatres. Meanwhile, Britain witnessed a rise in the number of large- 
scale, streamlined cinemas constructed in the 1930s (such as Odeon Theatres), as well as 
the world’s highest per capita attendance.*! The more appropriate model for the dynamic 
is not so much Americanization as cosmopolitanism: one that resonates better in the 
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context of Bombay, especially in terms of the history of film exhibition (as will be 
explained further below). 

Although the impact of America is important to consider — especially given the 
predominance of Hollywood films and the fact the United States may have stood as an 
example of successful independence from British imperialism, so that employing 
American fashions may have been read politically as an anti-imperial gesture — other 
influences must also be considered, including the tastes of Indian patrons. Not only did 
émigré designers from Central and Eastern Europe bring knowledge of Art Deco to 
Bombay, but so did many of India’s princes who travelled on luxury ocean liners to 
Europe and America and were, according to Amin Jaffer, ‘the most significant patrons 
of Art Deco architecture in India’.°? These princes adopted a ‘Western lifestyle’, partly 
due to the political climate and partly to the Government’s programme of instilling 
‘Western values’ through institutions of education.” As maharajas and nawabs no longer 
had to finance expensive wars, vast fortunes were spent on palaces and shopping for 
luxuries in London and Paris.** The Maharajas of Indore, Baroda, Gwalior, Wankaner, 
Hyderabad, Rewa and Cutch all built stately residences in the Malabar and Cumballa 
Hills of Bombay.* It was these aristocrats, together with business élites, who could afford 
the lifestyle pictured on the screen, a lifestyle unavailable to the vast majority, except in 
the lush interiors of the cinemas. Like the Parsi entrepreneurs building cinemas, the 
example of the princes with feet in two worlds should remind us of the nature of the 
modernity expressed in Bombay’s Art Deco: a local negotiation indicative of 
cosmopolitanism rather than simply ‘westernization’. Indeed, even the incorporation of 
the parking garage at the Regal might be seen as an example of ‘westernization’, yet was 
promoted in the opening brochure as ‘a welcome feature in the monsoon’,” a point that 
again speaks to the local negotiation of modernity. 

The dramatically sited Eros Theatre likewise highlights the sense of cosmopolitanism 
(Fig. 6). The notion of cosmopolitanism was announced in an advertisement which 
described the Eros as “The Rendezvous of the East’ and featured a series of motor cars 
converging at its entrance.” The cinema had international sources of inspiration, 
including American technical and financial support,” yet instantly expressed the 
modernity of the new middle-class neighbourhood of reinforced concrete constructed 
buildings, containing flat-style apartments that were cooled with electric fans. Designed 
by local Bombay architect Sorabji Keikhushru Bhedwar, the cinema complex is situated 
on a triangular site across from Churchgate railway station, at the junction of several 
roads and at the end of an unbroken line of Art Deco apartment blocks on the Back Bay 
Reclamation. Viewed from the Oval Maidan (Fig. 7), we can see in the distance the 
tower of the Eros just right of centre, marking the end of the row of Art Deco apartment 
buildings, and, further to the right, the tower of the Churchgate railway station. Flanking 
wings of apartments and offices meet in a V-like formation at the canted entrance of the 
cinema (Fig. 6). An extra office floor was later added with perforated chajjas on either 
side of the tower. Like the Regal, decorative setbacks bring emphasis to the entrance, 
where the name of the cinema appears in modern lettering. Partly faced with red 
sandstone from Agra, the building combines an interlocking scheme of light cream and 
red, used to mark the mouldings and ornamental details. The curved facade suggests 
the speed of a streamlined era and may allude to a docked ocean liner. The allusion to 
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Fig. 6. North facade of Eros Theatre 





Fig. 7. View from Oval Maidan looking north toward Churchgate Station and Eros Theatre 
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an ocean liner would no doubt conjure up ideas of luxury associated with (and only 
available to) a cosmopolitan élite. Conceptually, it suggests a place that could take movie- 
goers imaginatively to other places, yet the building is an imposing mass. Its horizontal 
stress is balanced by a dynamic, hexagonal then circular, stepped tower. The signifying 
tower became an instant landmark for the new neighbourhood, announcing its 
modernity. 

This modernity captured the excitement of ‘the new’. However, with its ziggurat-style 
massing, the tower also gestured to the ancient. The building was not simply an example 
of ‘westernization’ (imposing an American skyscraper style on Bombay) but offered, 
rather, a more complex relationship between new technological developments and 
international commercial and cultural economies. This complicated relationship between 
the foundation of a new modern culture (even nation) and the age-old or traditional 
forms was even implicated in the construction of the edifice. The sweeping streamlined 
forms, which suggested machined products, were in fact the result of intense manual 
labour.®! The Eros, like the other streamlined Art Deco buildings populating the city, 
gave the appearance of the modern, but was indebted to more traditional forms of 
construction. 

The cosmopolitan modernity was expressed in the interior as well. Passing through a 
small lobby, the foyer presents an air of luxury, enriched with white-veined black marble 
and chrome-plated metalwork.” Circularity is the theme of the cinema. On the floor of 
the foyer a sun motif surrounded by concentric circles marks the centre of a three-storey 
light well. The decorative scheme of the upper three floors evokes the solar motif with 
chrome flares emanating from the circular light well on the ceilings at each level, 
culminating in a backlit orange glass ceiling. From the centre of the floor, the movie-goer 
might thus be seen as positioned at the heart of an imaginary universe, a complex 
cosmopolitan position that prepares the patron to be situated in any possible place or 
time. Movie-goers would then watch moving pictures (themselves the product of a 
circular movement of film through a projector), with their ability to suggest a 
transcendence of place and time. 

The foyer presents a mythical yet modern time-space, one that is buttressed by the 
blue painted columns of the foyer which depict dancing, golden nymphs emerging from 
behind flattened, stylized vegetation. The moderne nymphs add a sense of the exotic while 
referring to the Greek god of love, Eros, after whom Shiavax Cambata named his cinema. 
Cambata was inspired by the statue of Eros that he had seen at Piccadilly Circus, in the 
theatre district of London. The exotic was also evoked through murals of tropical 
vegetation and depictions of the Taj Mahal and Indian temples, which are no longer 
extant. The frozen fountain motif — popularized at the Exposition des arts décoratifs et 
industriels modernes held in Paris in 1925 and a stock Art Deco image — would be 
encountered by movie patrons on the doors to the elevators and above entrances to the 
auditorium in the foyer, opposite the main entrance. The building was thus imbued with 
a sense of exotic cosmopolitanism, the imagery of which was drawn from sources in a 
mythical past and translated into a modern form. This was complicated further by the 
auditorium’s frieze depicting film-making, discussed further below. Suffice to say at this 
point that the Eros, like the Regal before it, encapsulated the Janus-like quality of Art 
Deco: a sensibility that at once gestures to a historical or mythical past all the while 
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pointing to the future, with streamlined forms and modern materials, which, altogether, 
frame modern daily life activities. The hybridity of the theatre is remarkable: it was 
inspired by a statue of Greek god, seen in London by a Parsi entrepreneur, the exterior 
designed by an Indian architectural firm and the interior by a European émigré, to show 
largely Western movies for an ethnically mixed audience. 

The Eros altered the skyline, competing with the neighbouring Gothic structures of 
the university on the other side of the Oval Maidan. Like the Regal exchanging looks 
with the historicizing and imperial architecture from across the Regal Circle, the Eros 
seems to challenge the appearance of the Victorian city while being itself a place of 
viewing: viewing films, and thus offering glimpses into a transnational network of 
cultural and political flow, and viewing a changing society at home. 


FACILITATING INTER-CULTURAL CHANGE: THE ROLE OF THE PARSIS 


Little has been made of the fact that, of the three Art Deco super-cinemas constructed 
during the 1930s in Bombay, two were built by Parsis.& The Regal, the first major Art 
Deco structure built in the city, was developed by Calcutta-based Globe Theatres Ltd, 
run by Framji Sidhwa and K. A. Kooka.* Sidhwa, who included apartments for his 
family in the building, was born into a family of Parsi priests in rural Maharashtra. The 
Eros, which opened in 1938, was the brainchild of Shiavax Cambata, who was born to a 
poor Parsi family in Karachi, but developed a successful chandling business in Bombay 
before embarking on the construction of this remarkable cinema. Although the erection 
of these two cinemas may be attributed simply to smart business practice, they should 
also be considered socio-political statements emerging from a particular community that 
had traditionally operated as a mediator between colonizers (and the ‘West’ writ large) 
and the local Indian populace. 

The Parsi community in Bombay had an impact on the social, cultural and built fabric 
of the city that was entirely out of proportion compared to its numerical size. This ethnic 
and religious minority of Zoroastrians, which had long served as broker to European 
merchants trading in South Asia, played an even greater role in British India. As South 
Asian cultural historian David Willmer asserts, the British relied on Parsi shipbuilding, 
entrepreneurship and business acumen, their mediation between various communities, 
and even Parsi capital for the economic basis of their empire. To his mind, Bombay 
‘could quite reasonably be described as the city that Parsis built’. The Parsis played a 
significant role in the development of trade and commerce, being instrumental in the 
foundation of Bombay as India’s central banking and financial centre, as well as industry, 
notably establishing cotton and later steel, not to mention film, industries.” South Asian 
historian Eckard Kulke argues that the Parsis were uniquely positioned to take a 
leadership role under British colonialism in part because of their extreme numerical 
minority status (whereas a larger group within the population would have posed a threat 
to British authority), that their socio-religious belief system did not bar them from 
‘acquir[ing] the linguistic and techno-organizational tools for their economic contacts in 
Europe’, and that many in the community admired the so-called ‘gentlemenly’ traits of 
the British.” As a result, a great number of Parsis, especially from the middle and lower 
classes, availed themselves of the new educational institutions established by the British 
by the mid-nineteenth century.” With this training, a growing number of Parsis were 
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prepared for the white collar jobs associated with Bombay’s modernization. It was also 
out of these schools — especially Elphinstone College — that many Parsis became 
involved in cultural pursuits (notably, Parsi theatre, discussed below) and social justice 
campaigns that would affect the larger Bombay population.” 

That the Parsis had the cultural space to play a significant role in shaping Bombay 
was largely due to the multi-ethnic composition of the city. Compared with the older 
imperial cities of Madras and Calcutta, Bombay was more ethnically and culturally 
diverse. Although Marathi traditions were influential, Gujarati (spoken by Hindus, 
Muslims, Jains and Parsis) was also prominent. In this context, and bearing in mind the 
place of the minority British rulers, smaller communities could emerge as stronger 
cultural players.” An early twentieth-century newspaper report describes the unique 
social quality of the city: 

in most parts of India the line of demarcation between the Englishman and the Indian is 

sharply drawn ... In Bombay the line is so faint that it must soon be extinguished. 

Englishman and Indian, Parsi and Mohomedan, Jew and Hindu, meet in daily and intimate 

commercial dealing. They sit side by side in the Hall of the Municipality and the Senate of 

the University, they foregather nightly at the Orient Club, and interdine frequently. ... In 
all these respects Bombay is nearly a generation ahead of any other part of India.” 


Some Parsi entrepreneurs actually facilitated, and indeed might be seen as instrumental 
in fashioning, this kind of inter-cultural exchange. The Taj Mahal Hotel serves as a 
contemporary example. The original designs for the luxury hotel were drawn up by 
Raosaheb Sitaram Khanderao Vaidya, but upon his death, in 1900, the project was turned 
over to W. A. Chambers of Gosling, Chambers & Fritchley, who made some alterations.” 
Built in 1903 on the recently reclaimed Apollo Bunder overlooking the sea, the 
‘orientalizing’ structure, apparently modelled on royal palaces of the Rajput kings,” was 
meant to be a place where ‘Indians of all castes and creeds could freely socialise amongst 
themselves and with Europeans on neutral ground’.”® For his luxury hotel, Tata was 
appealing to Western ‘orientalist’ fantasies, and indeed the idea of a luxury hotel was 
itself imported. Although the grand hotel provided a forum for exchange across racial 
or religious lines, and was, as cultural critic Siegfried Kracauer described it, a place that 
reproduced the anonymity of commodifed, modern life,” it nevertheless reinforced 
distinctions of class, preventing the realization of a ‘mass’ culture that was possible in 
the later cinemas. Certainly, hotels were locations of public culture, and the Taj seems a 
prime example of a Parsi intervention facilitating inter-cultural discourse. 

Despite the apparent power of the locals in monopolizing real estate on the land- 
starved island metropolis,®° in the South Asian historian Thomas Metcalf’s view, 
‘Bombay sought to define itself as to some degree a European city, a trading and 
commercial city, not as a city that marked out Britain’s rule over India’s alien peoples’ .*! 
He further argues that members of the wealthy mercantile (and industrial) élite, 
including many Parsis and some Jews (such as David Sassoon), considered themselves 
outsiders in relation to the larger populations, and thus found a more natural alliance 
with the colonial rulers. 8 They took up not only the educational and cultural interests 
of the British, but manners of dress, interior furnishing, and European architectural 
forms. Essentially, the élite were implicated in the imperial system. ‘In some degree like 
India’s princes,’ Metcalf argues, ‘these urban merchants sought to appear “modern’”’.® 
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To ‘appear modern’ is more complicated than imitation. An important example of a 
more complex, inter-cultural sense of the modern is Parsi theatre, which many scholars 
believe to be the prime predecessor of Indian cinema. Blossoming between 1850 and 
1930, Parsi theatre combined a variety of Indian and European forms of theatre, 
performed in English, Hindi, Urdu, Gujarati and Marathi. This hybrid form of popular 
entertainment borrowed from European companies all manner of visual culture, from 
handbills and advertising to tickets and performance within a proscenium arch theatre,® 
and introduced female actors in India.®° With the decline of British amateur theatre, Parsi 
theatre became a cultural (and commercial) phenomenon, as travelling companies 
moved within the contours of the British-controlled areas of South and South-East Asia.°” 
In Parsi theatre, according to Willmer, ‘conceptions of imperialism’s civilizing mission 
[were] articulated, discussed, and sometimes contested’ .88 For example, the 1854 farce, 
Nim Hakim (Half-Doctor), extols the virtues of ‘modern’ (that is, Western) medicine and 
draws a connexion with the charity of the Parsi community. In the play, a sick child is 
eventually taken to Sir Jamsetjee Jeebjeebhoy Hospital, but only after traditional Hindu 
and Muslim practitioners fail. Through charitable activities, including the foundation 
of many schools, research institutes, hospitals and the Mahim causeway (which connects 
the main island of Bombay to the mainland by way of Salsette Island), the Parsis’ 
influence was felt broadly throughout Bombay and even globally.” 

For the purpose of this essay, the Parsi theatre’s most important contribution to 
Bombay of the interwar years was in providing a predecessor for movie-going. As 
Willmer contends, the shift from Parsi theatre to film was not simply an aesthetic transfer 
onto the Bollywood masala films of the theatre’s operatic structure and ‘hybridity of 
form’.?! The transfer was also economic. Willmer cites the example of Madan Theatres, 
centred in Calcutta but founded by Bombay native J. F. Madan, as evidence of this 
development. Madan Theatres made films and distributed foreign products through its 
production company, Elphinstone Bioscope, all the while continuing to operate as a 
theatrical enterprise.”* What ultimately sealed the fate of Parsi theatre was the advent of 
sound film production in India, perhaps appropriately signalled by the Parsi Ardeshir 
M. Irani’s Imperial Film Company talkie, Alam Ara (1931). Interestingly, despite the rise 
of talkies in the 1930s, the Eros was still categorized as a Parsi theatre venue by theatre 
historian Somnath Gupt.” Indeed, the exterior ornament of the Regal, which continues 
to be used for theatrical events, gestures to a theatrical past with its inclusion of 
illuminated, Classical masks (Fig. 4). As former theatres were transformed into cinemas, 
and new cinemas, like the Regal and Eros, were built, a certain continuity of public 
interaction persisted. 

The Parsi theatre provided a space for the practice and formation of public culture, 
one that would be influential in the shaping of national film, which would have 
particular import in the imag(in)ing of nation. Beyond the films themselves, the interiors 
of the theatres, like the Taj Mahal Hotel, provided space for cultural exchange. A night 
at the Parsi theatre was, according to Willmer, ‘an event at which social and political 
relationships were expressed in public and one where the audience were [sic] as much 
actors (in a social sense) as the performers on stage’. With the styling of the new super- 
cinemas in a distinctly modern manner, the Art Deco movie theatres emphasized the 
modernity of the new everyday activity of cinema-going by framing it as modern and 
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cosmopolitan. So, although the kind of public space opened by the Parsi theatre 
continued into the film era, it was altered conceptually via its visual form. Like the 
example of cinema booklet covers noted above, the style signified the modern, the self- 
consciously new, by visually framing daily life activities. 

The Parsi community seemed in many ways to appear as a colonial élite, a group 
whose dominant self-imaging was borrowed largely from the colonizers;?° however, we 
need to be careful not to characterize it in homogenizing terms. Indeed, the colonial élite 
was not a position solely reserved for Parsis, but was undoubtedly a heterogeneous 
group: one that included key proponents of the Nationalist Movement such as Mohandas 
Karamchand Gandhi, Jawaharlal Nehru and Rabindranath Tagore.” Many high-profile 
Parsis were not simply collaborators with the colonial power, but were in fact 
instrumental in the Nationalist Movement, particularly in its first, more moderate 
phase.’ For example, Dadabhai Naorabji became the first Indian Member of the British 
Parliament in 1892 and was a founding member of the National Congress (established 
in 1885). That the Parsis played a political role, however moderate, given their fears of 
losing identity and privilege with the exit of the British (on account of their numerical 
inferiority), needs to be seen in concert with their socio-cultural place within Bombay. 
Consequently, the Art Deco cinemas need likewise to be understood within the context 
of their long history of inter-cultural mediation. 

Art Deco, for architectural historians Lang, Desai and Desai, ‘certainly had nationalist 
overtones’ in the Indian context.! This might be as a result of the fact that, as they point 
out, ‘Indian clients embraced Art Deco to a much greater extent than the clients of the 
major Anglo-Indian firms’.!°! They contend that Art Deco ‘was too avant-garde to be 
closely identified with either the imperialists or swarajya ideals’.'° The eclecticism of the 
style, its flexibility to frame visually the local within the modern, echoed that of Parsi 
theatre, making it likewise a moderate form of political intervention. Given the power 
of visuality in Bombay, where, to some degree, to look modern is to be modern, building 
Art Deco cinemas — places of modern looking — was clearly a statement of some import. 
But it should be noted that, while Art Deco might have been supported by the 
individuals who expressed nationalist sentiments, the style was not overtly nationalist 
and indeed may have been simply read as modern. Likewise, the movie theatres 
supported by Parsi entrepreneurs and others were not necessarily read as political 
statements but more likely as places of modern public culture, places that nonetheless 
had socio-political implications. Audiences attending movies at the Regal or Eros may 
well not have known that these buildings were commissioned by Parsis, just as they may 
not have known that certain film companies were owned or operated by Parsis. This 
does not, however, negate the leadership some Parsis took in producing modern visions 
and spaces. 


THE ART DECO CINEMA AS A CHOWK 

Chowks are crossroads, intersections of multiple avenues, often locations in the heart of 
a city where the market is held. They are sites that facilitate the movement of people, 
goods and ideas. The Art Deco cinemas — the Regal, the Eros, and the Metro — were all 
located at major intersections, and built into the urban fabric and routines of everyday 
life. They were (and continue to be) avenues of cultural exchange and certainly places 
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of commerce. They were meeting places, spaces where one could ‘try on’ new identities, 
and the architecture, with its cosmopolitan, Art Deco design, reinforced this. As such, 
these theatres became incredibly powerful spaces for the imaging and performance of 
modern subjectivities. 

With the notable exception of the contributions by architectural historian Jon Alff and 
by cinema historians David Vinnels and Brent Skelly,” little scholarship has investigated 
the architectural framing of the experience of cinema-going in India. Cinema-going is 
an embodied spatial experience, one located in public architecture, one with serious 
socio-cultural implications.!* Following Stuart Hall’s model of cultural production as 
consumption,!® and bearing in mind geographer Robert David Sack’s important 
assertion that consumption is a ‘place-making activity’,!°° the cinema needs to be 
rethought as a space of cultural production. Indeed, the cinema was not simply a societal 
pressure valve, redirecting the frustrations of a new ‘mass’ audience into a fantasy land 
of escape; instead, the movie house was a site of social interaction, a place that 
encouraged imagination. It is perhaps not surprising, then, that anthropologist and social 
theorist Arjun Appadurai opens his influential discussion of the trans-national power 
of imagination to effect or influence change by referring to his early childhood 
experiences of modernity: viewing Hollywood films at the Eros.!°” 

Recognizing the transformative potential of the cinema may extend or complicate 
Michel Foucault’s classification of the movie theatre as a ‘heterotopia’. In a 1967 lecture 
to a group of architects, Foucault explained that the cinema is exemplary of a heterotopia 
in that it is a place ‘capable of juxtaposing in a single real space several spaces, several 
sites that are in themselves incompatible’.!°° Just as the foyer of the Eros suggested a 
unique time-space that prepared viewers for the cosmopolitan activity of watching a 
movie, we might regard the abstract decorative scheme of the Regal as providing a 
different yet evocative environment for encountering other spaces. The chevron pattern, 
seen on the exterior (Fig. 5) and carried into the foyer in the railings, floor and piers (Fig. 
8), dominated the auditorium in bold green and orange colours (Fig. 9). The abstract 
decorative programme, together with the modern recessed and indirect lighting, would 
have imbued the space with a sense of modernity quite distinct from the historicizing 
architectures nearby. The interiors presented the very image of being ‘outside’ the local 
in an ‘other’ world, a separation reinforced by air conditioning and soundproof walls. 
The effect of orange light on the cream-coloured ceiling gave the impression of a sunrise 
as the lights gradually brightened at intermission, in a sense placing spectators in another 
space and another time, somewhere between bustling Bombay and the screened world. 

Yet the cinema was not an impermeable location and the cosmopolitan design that so 
evocatively gestured to an ‘other’ space framed the local experience of this relatively new 
leisure activity. Everyday life flowed into the cinema as the practice of going to the 
pictures became part of everyday life, first for the upper and middle classes, and then, 
by the 1920s, for the industrial workers."° Audiences would encounter not only the 
imagined worlds on the screen, but would face their neighbours as well as strangers, and 
maybe even come into contact with people who they might not otherwise see outside 
this crossroads of culture.!"! After purchasing a ticket in the Regal’s lobby, audience 
members might have congregated in its foyers or, up a flight of marble stairs, at the soda 
bar, before entering the darkened space of the auditorium (Fig. 10). The moderne 
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Fig. 9. Drawing of original decorative scheme of Regal Cinema auditorium by Karl Schara (1933) 
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furnishings of the theatres — particularly those of the Eros and Metro Cinemas, which 
rivalled those seen in some of the films presented — offered and made tangible certain 
ideas of the modern connected with wealth and luxury.!!? These ideas would flow outside 
the theatre and affect understandings of a nascent consumer culture, just as social issues 
and politics would flow in. 

For Foucault, the heterotopia is not a neutral space. He defines heterotopias as places 
often designed to manage deviance or crisis, excess and escape; however, by their 
nature of multiple representation, heterotopias are fraught sites of contestation.!!3 This 
seems especially true in the case of cinemas in Bombay. We must bear in mind, first of 
all, that the power of film to disrupt the delicate social balance between the British and 
Indians, as well as between Indians of different religious affiliations, made film 
censorship a necessity: a practice that continues today. In Bombay, censorship boards 
were established by 1920 and contained positions for Hindus, Muslims, as well as 
Parsis.!!4 Censorship was seen as essential by all groups as they believed that films 
could inflame ethnic relationships, bring about higher crime rates, affect the morals of 
Indian youth (especially through kissing scenes) and undermine Indian respect for 
Western women.!!° Of course, censorship played a major factor in the United States 
and Great Britain as well, as fears mounted regarding the impact of the medium on 
the morality of citizens and especially the youth of these countries; however, in India 
the political implications were even more acute.!!* The British attempted to keep 
nationalist sentiment out of movie theatres throughout the 1930s, banning until 1937 
the release of a number of films that documented the activities of Mahatma Gandhi.!!” 
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As discussed above, the traditional viewing practices of darshan made seeing Gandhi 
even more powerful than simply hearing his speeches. By placing pictures of Gandhi 
or Nehru in films, Indian producers exploited the oppositional potential of the new 
medium, which had become inscribed, by that point, within the practices of everyday 
life for a large majority of the population and, at the super-cinemas, framed in Art 
Deco. 

Although the local film industry in Bombay began to rival the textile business as the 
city’s most important industry as early as the 1930s,!!8 and even with the advent of sound 
picture production in 1931 in India, in 1935 more than half the films shown in India were 
still foreign-produced.'!? This was due more to a lack of indigenous product than to a 
preference for Hollywood or other foreign films.'?° As Sir Frank Noyce, Minister for 
Industries and Labour in the Government of India, pointed out in 1934, the shift from 
silent films to ‘talkies’ adversely affected the young industry, given the huge expense of 
producing sound films (compared with silent features) at a time of economic 
uncertainty.!*! Dewan Sharar, in an address to the East India Association in London in 
1937, pointed to the success of indigenous ‘talkies’ (notably Alam Ara) and the large 
market available even outside India for this product, especially should the industry see 
more investment from Britain. English values, Sharar goes on to argue, were more 
desirable to Indians; thus partnerships in local productions would be both economically 
and politically advantageous, promulgating values of peace and cooperation in the cause 
of Indian national unity.!” 

The prominent place of foreign-made films provided the British with an excellent 
platform for imperial propaganda. Despite protectionist legislation aimed at countering 
the influence of Hollywood in Great Britain and the empire, beginning with the 1927 
Cinematograph Films Act, the majority of ‘empire films’ were actually produced in the 
United States. Interestingly, the production of films celebrating the British Empire and 
its military might have resonated with Hollywood producers for a number of reasons. 
Although some in the States sympathized with the Indian National movement (after 
all, the USA had fought a war of independence against Great Britain) and this left space 
for oppositional readings of ‘empire films’, the country was an imperial power in its 
own right and ‘Hollywood cinema subscribed fully to the cultural outlook that located 
heroes and villains in racial stereotypes’ .!*%> Imperial ideology, South Asian historian 
Prem Chowdhry points out, ‘was really transnational’, and so white audiences 
worldwide might identify with European nations, regardless of nationality.'** ‘Empire 
films’ had support in the States as well because, as cultural critic Margaret Farrand 
Thorp asserted in 1939, audiences there admired the perceived British values of loyalty, 
courage and industriousness.! Commercially, ‘empire films’ made sense for American 
producers attempting to expand distribution into empire markets and to prevent further 
tightening of foreign film quotas. The Lives of a Bengal Lancer (1935), The Charge of the 
Light Brigade (1936), Wee Willie Winkie (1937) and Gunga Din (1939) were all made in 
Hollywood and proved to be commercial successes. From the British perspective, 
Hollywood-produced films appeared safer, as the British could more easily distance 
themselves from the products and ban or withdraw them.!”° Despite the potential of 
the empire films to operate as British propaganda, Chowdhry argues that they 
ultimately failed: 
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The empire cinema had emerged in the 1930s as an arena for debate and discussion on 
matters of imperialist concern and thus as a new site for the formation of public opinion. 
In this, the media, both Indian and western, played a significant role. A subversion of 
symbols and meaning effected an exposé which successfully transformed the pro-British 
propaganda of the empire films and made them counter-productive.!? 


Cinemas such as the Regal and Eros, which played foreign films, were crucial sites in 
the formation of public opinion, and thus were of political import. 

Besides ‘empire films’, cinema openings, such as that of the Regal Cinema in 1933, as 
well as movie premieres, were taken as key socio-political events, just as they were in 
other Western cities; however, more was at stake politically in the instance of Bombay. 
For example, the Governor of Bombay, Sir Frederick Sykes (1928-33), was on hand to 
open the Regal as the theatre premiered the Laurel and Hardy film, The Devil’s Brother. 
The Governor’s scheduled attendance at upcoming premiers was often noted in 
advertisements,'*® a point that not only signalled the élite character of some of the 
audience attending, but also suggested the political dimension of these new venues of 
public culture. The practice of high-ranking officials visiting popular cultural events had 
already been established with Parsi theatre. Films depicting the coronation of monarchs 
offered links to the heart of empire, extending the spectacle of empire to a larger audience 
and imbuing the space of the cinema, if only briefly, with a political dimension.'”? 
Furthermore, the showing of newsreels made the cinemas important sites of propaganda 
while connecting audiences to global flows of information. 

Film scholar Giuliana Bruno’s discussion of the cinema as a place of apparent mobility 
is instructive for the colonial experience. She suggests that the space of the cinema could 
be read as empowering women by providing mobility (even if this was in part virtual) 
and thereby extending the earlier architectures of mobility (for example, panoramas, 
department stores, etc.) which influenced the advent of film.!3 This idea of mobility 
offering a sense of empowerment probably affected movie patrons in Bombay as 
elsewhere. For a small fee, movie-goers were offered opportunities to see and experience 
(again, largely virtually) spaces that not too long beforehand had generally been 
unavailable to any but colonizers. The fact that audiences used the cinema in ways that 
tacitly protested against imperial power — for example, leaving the cinema before the 
playing of the British national anthem at the end of foreign films'*!— speaks to the sense 
of empowerment experienced in the cinema. In essence, the cinema provided a space for 
audiences to ‘try on’ new subject positions without fear of reprisal. 

Cinemas also had a larger social impact, especially in colonial situations, as new public 
places of social mixing. Social interaction, of course, meant different things in different 
contexts.'%? In Bombay, cinemas were sold, just as they were in North America and 
elsewhere, as democratic institutions, as can be seen, for example, from an 8 June 1938 
advertisement in The Times of India for the opening of the Metro Cinema. This 
advertisement depicts the bustle of pedestrians of different ethnic groups (evident from 
different garments and hats — a woman in a sari, men in formal attire, men wearing 
what appear to be Parsi hats called phentas, all arriving at a theatre), while the text 
announces “1,500 Seats In A Setting Of Modernistic Splendour — A Cinema For All 
Bombay!’. The text continues: ‘No matter where you live, we urge you to see this 
magnificent cinema — enjoy its atmosphere, its perfect sound, its colourful beauty, once 
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— and it will be your cinema for life!’ Even in cinemas such as the Regal and the Metro, 
which played predominantly Western films, there was an overlapping of different 
audiences across socio-cultural lines, no doubt due in part to industrial, blue-collar 
workers desiring to experience the luxury of the new super-cinemas. More than fifty 
thousand patrons were visiting movie theatres per week,!3 making the cinema perhaps 
the most wide-reaching form of public culture. The fact that the theatres were positioned 
at chowks and, in the case of the Eros and Metro, opposite railway stations, highlights 
the fact that many people living beyond their neighbourhoods were encouraged to 
attend. It is suggestive as well of the wider reach of these spaces, bringing together not 
just cultural products and capital from international channels, but also people, 
physically, from further afield. 

Although ‘All Bombay’ was encouraged to go to cinemas like the Metro — and indeed 
the size of the auditoriums made mass audiences possible — audiences were still 
segregated along economic lines, with more expensive dress circles and balconies. Some 
of the large Art Deco cinemas, such as the Eros, included smaller theatres used to 
preview films before the local censor and to provide a location for élite, private film 
showings.'*4 This preview theatre was situated on the third floor of the Eros, at the same 
level as the doors to the balcony, suggesting a spatial arrangement that reinforced social 
class hierarchies, with exclusive seats and spaces elevated over cheaper seats. At the 
Regal, Sidhwa recalled, 

The Maharajas had a strange tendency. They would book two or three rows of Balcony 

seats and all the boxes completely, though only eight or ten people would turn up to 

occupy them. This was to prevent any of the ‘commoners’ from sitting anywhere near them 
and casting their eyes on the Marharanis. These Maharanis used to be in purdah.!° 


The practice of purdah (the segregation of female patrons) was not uncommon in Indian 
theatres prior to Independence.!°° So, even in the ‘democratic’ space of the cinema, 
different publics negotiated relationships that reinscribed traditional social distinctions 
and power dynamics. 

Thinking through the manner in which architecture reinforces social distinctions 
exposes some of the limitations of the heterotopia model in approaching cinemas as 
examples of public culture. For Foucault, the cinema is simply ‘a very odd rectangular 
room, at the end of which, on a two-dimensional screen, one sees the projection of a 
three-dimensional space’.!°” But Art Deco cinemas, and indeed the atmospheric cinemas 
and grand opera houses that preceded them, were anything but simple ‘rectangular 
rooms’. Luxuriously fitted foyers, often containing moderne furniture, became locations 
for social interaction, places to be seen. The auditorium interiors offered a feast for the 
eye and thus were not conceived as dark boxes. If anything, the interior decoration of 
the Eros Theatre’s 1,024-seat auditorium made patrons aware of their place within the 
process of film production. The interior includes a frieze-like band in silver and blue 
depicting the making of a motion picture, complete with scenes of directors, cameramen, 
a female film star lolling on the desk of a producer, actors in historical and contemporary 
costumes, sound recording, prop-making and editing.!°* This decorative frieze runs 
along facing walls at the orchestra level of the auditorium, from the doors to the foyer 
toward the screen. By situating the figures within a frieze, von Drieberg elevates the art 
of film production to the status of heroism, linking the modern mass medium with 
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precedents from a Western antique past. Like the ziggurat massing of the tower, the 
frieze visually proposes a new order by alluding to ancient forms. Audiences were 
positioned within the production process of film-making, in a sense illustrating Stuart 
Hall’s model of viewership. Movie-going patrons were made aware of the new industry 
blossoming in the city and their active role in it. 

Most importantly, however, the Art Deco theatres were constructed as part of large, 
mixed-use commercial structures and therefore need to be seen as participating in larger 
economies of commerce and culture. The Regal Cinema complex, for example, included, 
besides the 1,200-seat auditorium, soda fountains and a bar, apartments for the Sidhwa 
family and retail shops.!% In fact, the space allotted for other commercial activity at the 
Regal and the Eros was quite substantial (Figs 11 and 12). The Eros, for which 
construction began in 1935 and ended in 1938, was a veritable community centre. 
Marking the end of a line of Art Deco apartment blocks, it included shops, offices, a 
restaurant, a ballroom that could accommodate five hundred dancers, an ice-rink, and 
Cambata’s renowned modern residence in the two top floors of the tower.!4° Much like 
cinema theatres in North America that became community centres and foci of local 
business (often providing rental space for offices and shops), the Art Deco cinemas in 
Bombay underscore that there was more to going to the cinema than simply watching 
the pictures. Here a whole variety of consumption activities intermingled, making these 
spaces dramatic and highly active locations. 

Art Deco was perhaps the best style for framing this kind of space, given its duality 
of borrowing from tradition(s) and yet appearing new. For Jon Alff, these cinemas were 
influential in spreading the ‘Modern myth’.'*! These theatres continued to be built until 
well after the style had gone out of fashion in the West, and they signalled a social 
transformation, as many travelled to Bombay in search of ‘the better life’ presented on 
the screen and extended, if only briefly, in the public space of the cinema." For Alff, the 
new Art Deco theatres were ‘Temples of Light’, an evocative metaphor that suggests the 
power of visuality (a point that oddly he does not bring up). However, the theatres may 
be better cast as chowks given their implication within wider currents of social, political 
and cultural economies. While under construction, the Regal was billed in an 
advertisement as “The Most Magnificent Theatre East of Suez’, a cinema that ‘rivals the 
most modern picture houses of Europe and America’.! The reference to Suez calls to 
mind the imperial channels of commerce, while the comparison with theatres in Europe 
and American indicates the international network of cultural exchange in which the 
Regal — and, by extension, its future patrons — participates. The very name of the Regal 
suggests the ambiguity of the space: a public and ‘democratic’ place of luxury perhaps 
rivalling that of the kings of old, meanwhile being a commercial venture still well 
inscribed within the economies of Empire, which had allowed Parsi theatre to blossom 
earlier. The Regal was located, after all, on the former site of the Saluting Battery ‘from 
where gun volleys thundered greetings to Royalty, Viceroys and Governors who arrived 
in this Urbs Prima in Indis’.“+ The Art Deco theatres were public places where traditional 
practices rubbed up against the modern; where democratic ideals were espoused and 
framed within a populist Art Deco style while segregation of caste and gender, in some 
cases, and class continued; where politics were played out through censorship, actions 
of the audience, and in the building of this kind of space. The cosmopolitan quality of 
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Fig. 12. View of west facade of Eros Theatre 
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Art Deco seems appropriate for a space of technological, economic, and political flow, 
while the indigenization — the Art Dekho of Rushdie’s narrator — inscribed these 
cinemas within patterns of the local. 


CONCLUSION 


Bombay underwent dramatic changes in appearance through the 1930s and this was 
signalled first in places of visual public culture: Art Deco movie theatres. The cinemas 
were important places of public culture, locations where capital, ideas and people 
circulated and interacted. This inter-cultural exchange was led by local élites, epitomized 
by members of the Parsi community who had long served Bombay as cultural, economic 
and, to some degree, political mediators. By framing these venues of public culture in 
the Art Deco style, these entrepreneurs were expressing more than a knowledge of 
international, modern fashions: they were framing the new daily life activity of cinema- 
going as something different, something new, and yet something that resonated strongly 
with a sense of the local. This visual language was not employed by and large by the 
British in India. As a result, it might be read as a statement of burgeoning independence, 
one influenced by global economies of culture. The gesture towards cosmopolitanism 
through the adoption of an international architectural fashion might be seen as taking a 
middle course, one that would allow a continued presence in existing (imperial) channels 
of commerce while opening up possibilities of larger networks. Ultimately, the 
ambiguous space of the theatres, which encouraged a variety of subject positions, offered 
great potential for a growing sense of nation as well as an industry that now leads the 
world in output of product. Art Deco did more than simply signify the new in Bombay. 
It visually issued in a new Bombay. 
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NOTES 

1 For more on Wittet’s career and impact on the urban fabric of Bombay, see Sharada Dwivedi and Rahul 
Mehrotra, Bombay: The Cities Within, rev. edn (Mumbai, 2001), pp. 210-20. Dwivedi and Mehrotra’s generally 
celebratory tone is countered in Sandip Hazareesingh, ‘Colonial Modernism and the Flawed Paradigms of 
Urban Renewal: Uneven Development in Bombay, 1900-25’, Urban History, 28 (2001), pp. 235-55. Hazareesingh 
describes the government's inability to deal with the crises of public health epidemics and a chronic shortage 
of housing. In effect, the colonial government catered for urban élites, who brought great wealth into the city, 
allowing for the construction of these monumental structures at the expense of the growing majority of low- 
wage industrial workers. 

2 Following the depression of the late 1920s and early 1930s, which had reduced land values and slowed 
reclamation and building projects, Bombay’s population grew from 1.16 million in 1931 to 1.49 million in 1941 
(with 50,000 homeless), when the city witnessed a peak in construction of residential and commercial 
developments. See Dwivedi and Mehrotra, Bombay, p. 242. 

3 See Arjun Appadurai and Carol Breckenridge, ‘Why Public Culture?’, Public Culture, 1.1 (1988), pp. 5-9. See 
also the excellent discussion of public culture in Christopher Pinney, ‘Introduction: Public, Popular, and Other 
Cultures’, in Pleasure and the Nation: The History, Politics and Consumption of Public Culture in India, ed. Rachel 
Dwyer and Christopher Pinney (New York, 2001), pp. 1-34. 

4 The concept of cosmopolitanism has seen a resurgence of interest lately, particularly as a means of 
understanding the complex processes of subject formation in a post-colonial and globalized world. As a result, 
most of this material has dealt with our contemporary moment, although some scholars are beginning to 
interpret cosmopolitanism as a useful means of approaching cultural and subject formations within empires 
and metropolises in the past. For instance, see the following essays in Conceiving Cosmopolitanism: Theory, 
Context, and Practice, ed. Steven Vertovec and Robin Cohen (Oxford, 2002): Sami Zubaida, ‘Middle Eastern 
Experiences of Cosmopolitanism’ (pp. 32-41); Richard Sennett, ‘Cosmopolitanism and the Social Experience 
of Cities’ (pp. 42-47); Robert Fine and Robin Cohen, ‘Four Cosmopolitan Moments’ (pp. 137-62); and Peter 
Van der Veer, ‘Colonial Cosmopolitanism’ (pp. 165-79). For a useful discussion of cosmopolitanism in the 
1930s — here in the context of Shanghai and Hong Kong — see Leo Ou-fan Lee, ‘Shanghai Modern: Reflections 
on Urban Culture in China in the 1930s’, Public Culture, 11.1 (1999), pp. 75-107, and Ackbar Abbas, 
‘Cosmopolitan De-scriptions: Shanghai and Hong Kong’, Public Culture, 12.3 (2000), pp. 769-86. 

5 Salman Rushdie, ‘Dekho, Dekho, Art Deco’, in Bombay, Meri Jaan: Writings on Mumbai, ed. Jerry Pinto and 
Naresh Fernandes (New Delhi, 2003), pp. 112-19 (p. 112). 

6 Ibid., p. 112. 

7 The idea of Art Deco as a ‘total style’ was first proposed by design historian, Bevis Hillier, in Art Deco of the 
20s and 30s (London, 1968). He argues that ‘What is fascinating about Art Deco is not primarily its men of 
genius [...] The extraordinary thing is that so rigorously formulated a style should have imposed itself so 
universally — on hairdressers’ shops, handbags, shoes, lamp-posts and letter-boxes, as well as on hotels, 
cinemas and liners. With justice, so far, we can describe it as the last of the total styles’ (p. 9). More recently, 
Charlotte and Tim Benton discussed the curiously heterogeneous yet still recognizable qualities of Art Deco 
in their catalogue essay ‘The Style and the Age’, in Art Deco 1910-1939, ed. Charlotte Benton, Tim Benton and 
Ghislaine Wood (London, 2003), pp. 13-27. 

8 Bevis Hillier and Stephen Escritt, Art Deco Style (London, 1997), p. 21. Like Charlotte and Tim Benton, Hillier 
and Escritt are responding to the fact that Art Deco was not known under a single term at the time. Although 
Le Corbusier used the headline ‘1925 Arts Déco’ for a series of articles in his journal L’Esprit Nouveau, largely 
mocking the work on display, the first use of the term as a name for the style was for the exhibition held at the 
Musée des Arts Décoratifs, Paris, in 1966 — ‘Les années ’25: Art Déco/Bauhaus/De Stijl/Esprit Nouveau’ — 
and its accompanying catalogue. Scholars have not always agreed with Hillier’s overarching definition of Art 
Deco for the period extending from c. 1910 to 1939, finding it too broad to account for the stylistic variances, 
and have thus attempted to use more precise language to distinguish between different ‘styles’ (e.g. Moderne, 
Stripped Classical, Modernistic, Depression Modern, Streamlined Moderne, etc.). For an excellent review of 
the literature on Art Deco, see Benton and Benton, ‘The Style and the Age’, pp. 13-27. 

g Rushdie, ‘Dekho, Dekho, Art Deco’, p. 112. 

10 For more on the socio-political implications of the architecture of the Raj, see Thomas R. Metcalf, An Imperial 
Vision: Indian Architecture and Britain’s Raj (Berkeley, 1989). As he explains, the Indo-Saracenic style did not 
fundamentally mark Bombay’s cityscape despite the city’s cotton boom coinciding with the British interest in 
building in Indian styles following the Mutiny of 1857. Being a bridge to the West, and thus more Western- 
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oriented, the city’s wealthy patrons (many of whom were of minority Parsi and Jewish communities) sought 
the appearance of Western styles. 

11 Claude Batley, Architecture (London, 1946), p. 29. The Back Bay Reclamation scheme developed in response 
to a severe housing shortage following the First World War. Marred by controversy from the beginning, the 
massive project was originally meant to reclaim 1,500 acres of land between Colaba and Back Bay. While plans 
were developed along City Beautiful lines by William Robert Davidge, they were not followed. Instead, a series 
of apartment, hotels and commercial blocks of uniform height were constructed in what amounted to half of 
the original area. For more, see Sharada Dwivedi and Rahul Mehrotra, Bombay Deco (Mumbai, 2008), pp. 92- 
99, 104-43. For more on the other reclamation projects, see ibid., pp. 143-65. Their excellent and well-illustrated 
survey includes discussion of the suburbs as well (pp. 264-87), with an essay by Kamu Iyer (‘Art Deco in Hindu 
and Parsi Colonies and Wadala’, pp. 288-99). 

12 Diana Eck, Darsan: Seeing the Diving Image in India, 2nd edn (Chambersburg, PA, 1985), p. 3. 

13 Rachel Dwyer, ‘Indian Cinema’, in Cinema India: The Visual Culture of Hindi Film, ed. Rachel Dwyer and 
Divia Patel (London, 2002), pp. 13-41 (p. 33). 

14 Ibid. As she notes, ‘the beholder takes darshan (darshan lena) and the object gives darshan (darshan denay (p. 
33). 

15 Eck, Darsan, p. 5. 

16 Ibid., p. 9. 

17 Dwyer, ‘Indian Cinema’, p. 33. See also Divia Patel, ‘Advertising and the Communication of Meaning’, in 
Cinema India, pp. 183-214, and Preminda Jacob, ‘From Co-star to Deity: Popular Representations of Jayalalitha 
Jayarana’, in Representing the Body: Gender Issues in Indian Art, ed. Vidya Dehejia (New Delhi, 1997), pp. 140- 
67. 

18 For a sampling, see the collections of essays in Pleasure and the Nation: The History, Politics and Consumption 
of Public Culture in India, ed. Rachel Dwyer and Christopher Pinney (Oxford, 2001); Beyond Appearances? Visual 
Practices and Ideologies in Modern India, ed. Sumathi Ramaswamy (New Delhi, 2003); Cinema India; and Traces of 
India: Photography, Architecture, and the Politics of Representation, 1850-1900, ed. Maria Antonella Pelizzari 
(Montreal, 2003). 

19 Sandria Freitag, ‘Visions of the Nation: Theorizing the Nexus between Creation, Consumption, and 
Participation in the Public Sphere’, in Pleasure and the Nation, pp. 35-75. Benedict Anderson is best known for 
his book Imagined Communities: Reflections on the Origins and Spread of Nationalism (London, 1983), in which he 
argued that nationalism is indebted to print capitalism since the sense of community shared by members of a 
nation state is largely propagated through media and not by direct interaction. This suggests a key role for 
literacy, which Freitag broadens to include other forms of visual production for her study of modern India. 
20 Freitag, ‘Visions of the Nation’, pp. 40-49. Bhakti (devotionalism) comes from the Sanskrit verb ‘to share’ 
and the term refers to relational love. As Freitag explains, bhakti helped facilitate the ‘conflation between 
consumption and religious exercise’ since many of the saints associated with the devotionalist movements 
were anti-establishment, were against brahmanical ritualism, and fought for the untouchables (p. 43). This 
explains, in part, the popularity of religious posters among lower caste and untouchable groups. 

21 Ibid., p. 4o. 

22 Divia Patel, ‘The Art of Advertising’, in Cinema India, pp. 101-82 (p. 124). Film booklets acted as promotional 
material for films, providing a film synopsis, images and, with the arrival of ‘talkies’ in the 1930s, song lyrics, 
written in both Hindi and Urdu. They were often sold directly to the public (ibid., pp. 102-03). 

23 Ibid., p. 129. The booklet cover for Achhut Kanya is reproduced on p. 134. The debates about the social 
realist film ‘Achhut Kanya’ played out in The Times of India. For example, see Flashback: Cinema in the Times of 
India, compiled and annotated by K. N. Subramaniam with Ratnakar Tripathy (Bombay, 1990), pp. 136-37, 
183. 

24 Dwivedi and Mehrotra, Bombay, p. 292. 

25 Freitag, ‘Visions of the Nation’, p. 65. 

26 Ibid. 

27 See Jon Lang, Madhavi Desai and Miki Desai, Architecture and Independence: The Search for Identity — India 
1880 to 1980 (Delhi, 1997), especially pp. 116-37. The modernism of Jawarhartal Nehru’s post-Independence 
India would also be associated with nationalism. As Dwivedi and Mehotra argue, ‘the opulence of “princely 
India” that Art Deco perpetuated was an interesting counterpoint to the values being popularised by Gandhi, 
which in some ways were closer to the sensibilities of Modernism rather than Art Deco’ (Bombay Deco, p. 15). 
Rather than simply an ‘interesting counterpoint’, Art Deco is better cast in this context as a complicated 
statement of some socio-political import, one that sought not radically to upset the pre-existing social hierarchy. 
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28 Jon Alff, ‘Temples of Light: Bombay’s Art Deco Cinemas and the Birth of Modern Myth’, in Bombay to 
Mumbai: Changing Perspectives, ed. Pauline Rohatgi, Pheroza Godrej and Rahul Mehrotra (Mumbai, 1997) pp. 
250-57 (p. 252). 

29 Just off the Colaba Causeway, the Cusrow Bagh, designed by Gregson, Batley and King in the 1930s, became 
the exclusive residential enclave of Parsis and also featured an agiary (fire temple), shops, a central garden 
(bagh), gymnasium, dispensary, school, gymkhana pavilion and a building for funeral services. See Sharada 
Dwivedi and Rahul Mehrotra, Fort Walks: Around Bombay’s Fort Area (Bombay, 1999), p. 51. 

30 The building, designed by Rowland Mason Ordish in 1869, has the distinction of being the first 
prefabricated iron-framed building with brick infilling in Bombay. It was later converted into offices and 
renamed Mahendra Mansions. See David Vinnels and Brent Skelly, Bollywood Showplaces: Cinema Theatres in 
India (Cambridge, 2002), p. 72. 

31 Dwivedi and Mehrotra, Bombay, p. 267. 

32 Dwivedi and Mehrotra, Fort Walks, p. 40. For more illustrations, see Navin Ramani, Bombay Art Deco 
Architecture: A Visual Journey (1930-1953), ed. Laura Cerwinske (New Delhi, 2007), p. 41, and Dwivedi and 
Mehrotra, Bombay Deco, pp. 156-60. 

33 Dwivedi and Mehrotra, Bombay, p. 267. 

34 Charles F. Stevens was born in Bombay in 1874, educated at Bath and Bristol University before returning 
to Bombay in 1892 to article with his father. He was elected a member of the Society of Architects of London 
in 1896 and in 1895 was made a Justice of the Peace. He assisted with some of his father’s later work before 
establishing his own practice in 1907 with associates B. G. Triggs and T. S. Gregson. He would receive his RIBA 
nomination papers that same year. Besides the Regal Cinema, he is known for his designs of the offices of the 
Bombay City Improvement Trust (1904) and the Orient Club (1912). See Dwivedi and Mehrotra, Bombay Deco, 
p. 101, note 5; and Vinnels and Skelly, Bollywood Showplaces, p. 94. 

35 The Gothic Revival style of F. W. Stevens incorporated elements of the nascent Indo-Saracenic Style. For 
more on Stevens and his impact on the fabric of Bombay, see Christopher F. London, ‘Architect of Bombay’s 
Hallmark Style: Stevens and the Gothic Revival’, in Bombay to Mumbai, pp. 236-49. 

36 Gilbert Seldes, The Movies Come From America (1937; repr., New York, 1978), p. 9. 

37 See Dwivedi and Mehrotra, Bombay, pp. 242-43. 

38 Amin Jaffer, ‘Indo-Deco’, in Art Deco 1910-1939, pp. 382-95 (p. 383). As Hazareesingh argues, the Back Bay 
Reclamation Scheme did little to help housing shortage among the poorer classes (‘Colonial Modernism’, pp. 
239-44). 

39 Navin Ramani makes this argument visually in Bombay Art Deco Architecture, pp. 252-71. On the surface, 
Art Deco signifies modernity in both locations, but the lived experience and impact of the style were felt 
differently in the two contexts. 

40 The motor car of course played a significant role in Britain and the European continent, and was likewise 
tied to notions of the modern. Perhaps the most obvious example of this is seen in the writing and designs of 
Le Corbusier. 

41 T.S. Eliot, Notes Towards the Definition of Culture (1948; repr., London, 1988), p. 92. 

42 See M. D. David, Bombay: The City of Dreams (A History of the First City in India) (Bombay, 1995), p. 248. 

43 Vinnels and Skelly, Bollywood Showplaces, p. 26. 

44 Ibid. 

45 Alff, ‘Temples of Light’, p. 255. 

46 Rushdie, ‘Dekho, Dekho, Art Deco’, p. 112. 

47 Dwivedi and Mehrotra, Bombay, p. 253. The name, the ‘New Empire’, was given to the earlier Empire 
Theatre (Arthur Payne, with local interior architects O’Connor & Gerald, 1908), after it changed ownership in 
1937. The earlier Baroque-styled theatre was remodelled by Western India Cinemas Ltd, a film circuit owned 
by the Parsi Modi family, in 1948, under the supervision of British architect M. A. Riddley Abbott. According 
to Vinnels and Skelly, the credit for the interiors has been variously attributed to Schara, von Drieberg and W. 
M. Namjoshi. Still owned by the Modi family, the theatre was extensively restored in 1996. This proves to be 
another example of Parsi ownership and the Art Deco style. See Vinnels and Skelly, Bollywood Showplaces, pp. 
84-87, and Ramani, Bombay Art Deco, pp. 232-39. 

48 See Janet Ward, Weimar Surfaces: Urban Visual Culture in 1920s Germany (Berkeley, 2001), particularly pp. 
163-181. 

49 P. Morton Shand, Modern Theatres and Cinemas, The Architecture of Pleasure (London, 1930), p. 24. 

50 For more on American film-going activities in the 1930s, see James Forsher, The Community of Cinema: How 
Cinema and Spectacle Transformed the American Downtown (Westport, CT, 2003); Maggie Valentine, The Show 
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Starts on the Sidewalk: An Architectural History of the Movie Theatre, Starring S. Charles Lee (New Haven, CT, 1994); 
Margaret Farrand Thorp, America at the Movies (New Haven, CT, 1939); Gregory A. Waller’s compendium of 
contemporary essays and primary source material, Moviegoing in America: A Sourcebook in the History of Film 
Exhibition (Malden, MA, 2002); and Ross Melnick and Adreas Fuchs, Cinema Treasures: A New Look at Classic 
Movie Theaters (St Paul, MN, 2004). 

51 Annette Kuhn, An Everyday Magic: Cinema and Cultural Memory (London, 2002), p. 1. 

52 Jaffer, ‘Indo-Deco’, p. 385. 

53 Ibid. 

54 The duality of the lifestyle is perhaps best evinced in the pair of portraits commissioned by the Maharaja 
of Indore in 1930. Executed by society painter Bernard Boutet de Monvel, one portrait depicts the young prince 
seated cross-legged in Maratha dress, while in the other he appears in Western evening clothes. For Jaffer, the 
painter ‘captures [the prince’s] elegant and self-assured style in both worlds’ (p. 387). 

55 Dwivedi and Mehrotra, Bombay, p. 276. See also Jon Alff, ‘Art Deco: Gateway to Indian Modernism’, 
Architecture + Design, 8.6 (Nov.-Dec. 1991), pp. 57-63 (pp. 58-59). 

56 Quoted in Vinnels and Skelly, Bollywood Showplaces, p. 94. 

57 The 1938 advertisement is reproduced in Vinnels and Skelly, Bollywood Showplaces, p. 99; and Ramani, 
Bombay Art Deco, p. 214. 

58 Alff, ‘Art Deco’, p. 61. 

59 Vinnels and Skelly, Bollywood Showplaces, p. 99; Alff, ‘Temples of Light’, p. 254. 

60 Vinnels and Skelly, Bollywood Showplaces, p. 99. Chajjas are thin sloping overhangs resembling cornices. 
61 See Alff, ‘Art Deco’, pp. 57-63. As Alff explains, ‘Art Deco buildings picked up on the imagery of stamped, 
moulded and machined products but relied on extensive labour. Mechanized tools were used whenever 
possible. But complex, highly articulated forms and patterns, difficult to create in mass production, were also 
difficult to create with mechanized hand labour. The use of flat, bevelled or constant radius curved surfaces 
was easiest with these tools and led to design simplicity’ (p. 58). In her discussion of importance of media 
representations to the development of Modern architecture, Beatriz Colomina reminds us that several iconic 
Modern structures were made to look as though there were constructed from new materials, but in fact made 
by more traditional means. See Beatriz Colomina, ‘Media as Modern Architecture’, in Architecture Between 
Spectacle and Use, ed. Anthony Vidler (Williamstown, MA, 2008), pp. 58-73 (p. 60). 

62 Alff, ‘Temples of Light’, p. 255. As well, see the images and description in Vinnels and Skelly, Bollywood 
Showplaces, pp. 98-101; Ramani, Bombay Art Deco Architecture, pp. 210-19; and especially Dwivedi and Mehrotra, 
Bombay Deco, pp. 60-75. 

63 The third, the Metro, was built by MGM. For more on it, see Alff, ‘Temples of Light’, pp. 255-56; Vinnels 
and Skelly, Bollywood Showplaces, pp. 102-05; Dwivedi and Mehrotra, Bombay, pp. 249-53. 

64 Vinnels and Skelly, Bollywood Showplaces, p. 94. 

65 Alff, ‘Temples of Light’, p. 252. 

66 Ibid., 254. 

67 The Parsi community most likely derived its name from the language, Farsi, or the Iranian province of 
Persis (modern Fars) from which they emigrated as early as 696 CE to as late as 935 CE following the collapse 
of the Persian Empire to Islamic conquerors. The Parsis were permitted to settle in Gujarat by the King of 
Sanjan, Jadi Rana, on the conditions that: their high priest explain their religion to the King; they give up 
Persian language for language of their hosts; Parsi women must dress like other women of Gujarat, thus giving 
up their traditional dress; men must lay down arms; and wedding processions must only be performed in the 
dark. For more on the Parsi community’s origins in Bombay, see Eckhard Kulke, The Parsees in India: A Minority 
as Agent of Social Change (Munich, 1974); Nilufer E. Bharucha, ‘Forging Identities, Initiating Reforms: The Parsi 
Voice in Colonial India’, South Asian Review, 25 (2004), pp. 177-99 (pp. 177-78); and Jesse S. Palsetia, The Parsis 
of India: Preservation of Identity in Bombay City (Leiden, 2001). 

68 David Willmer, ‘Theatricality, Mediation and Public Space: The Legacy of Parsi Theatre in South Asian 
Cultural History’ (unpublished doctoral thesis, University of Melbourne, 1999), p. 36. 

69 Ibid. 

70 So linked to trade were the Parsis that the 1931 Census listed it as their ‘traditional occupation’ (Kulke, The 
Parsees in India, p. 50). For more on their role in the economy, see ibid., pp. 120-32. 

71 Kulke, The Parsees in India, p. 79. 

72 Ibid., p. 83. 

73 Beginning in the mid-nineteenth century, many influential Parsis (including Dadabhai Naoroji, Noaroji 
Furdoonji, S. S. Bengali, K. N. Cama and Ardesher Framjee Moos) attempted social and religious reforms to 
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improve the rights of women. By the 1890s, Parsi women were ‘truly out of the purdah’. Meanwhile Behramji 
Malabari battled to raise the legal age of marriage for girls (regardless of religious domination) from 10 to 12 
with the Age of Consent Bill of 1891. For more, see Bharucha, ‘Forging Identities, Initiating Reforms’, pp. 183- 
85. 

74 See Willmer’s discussion in ‘Theatricality, Mediation and Public Space’, p. 48. 

75 The Times, quoted in Norma Evenson, The Indian Metropolis: A View Toward the West (New Haven, 1989), pp. 
43-45. 

76 Dwivedi and Mehrotra, Fort Walks, p. 47. 

77 Rajan Narayan, The Heritage Buildings of Bombay (Mumbai, 2001), p. 53. 

78 Dwivedi and Mehrotra, Bombay, p. 226. The Taj would become a site of some political importance under 
the Raj, hosting informal meetings of Indian princes in the Art Deco-styled Princes’ Room (see Dwivedi and 
Mehrotra, Bombay Deco, p. 28). Its socio-political significance was brutally highlighted in the terrorist attacks 
of November 2008. 

79 Siegfried Kracauer, ‘The Hotel Lobby’, in The Mass Ornament: Weimar Essays, trans., ed. and introduction 
by Thomas Y. Levin (Cambridge, MA, 1995), pp. 173-85. 

80 Evenson quotes contemporary British responses to issues of indigenous land ownership (see pp. 37, 45). 
81 Metcalf, An Imperial Vision, p. 96. 

82 Ibid., p. 98. 

83 Ibid. 

84 This eclectic form of theatre, which borrowed from Shakespeare, Georgian drama, farce, music hall, Hindu 
mythologicals from classical and folk traditions, courtly and secular culture of Urdu literature traditions, as 
well as Parsi heritage drawn from Persian history and mythology. For more on Parsi theatre, see in particular 
Willmer, ‘Theatricality, Mediation and Public Space’, as well as Anuradha Kapur, ‘Love in the Time of Parsi 
Theatre’, in Love in South Asia: A Cultural History, ed. Francesca Orsini (Cambridge, 2006), pp. 211-27; and 
Somnath Gupt, The Parsi Theatre: Its Origins and Development, trans. and ed. Kathryn Hansen (Calcutta, 2005). 
85 Anuradha Kapur, ‘The Representation of Gods and Heroes: Parsi Mythological Drama of the Early 
Twentieth Century’, Journal of Arts and Ideas, 23-4 (1993), pp. 85-107 (p. 86). 

86 Bharucha, ‘Forging Identities, Initiating Reforms’, p. 193. Interestingly, in a paper read to the East India 
Association in London in 1937, Dewan Sharar attributed the appearance of female actors on stage in India to 
the influence of American and British films seen. Dewar Sharer, ‘The Cinema in India: Its Scope and 
Possibilities’, p. 3, MSS Eur F191/191, Arnold Adriaan Bake Collection, India Office Select Materials, British 
Library. 

87 See Willmer, ‘Theatricality, Mediation and Public Space’, pp. 61-64. 

88 Ibid., p. 135. 

name, as Willmer points out. 

go See Kulke, The Parsees in India, pp. 74-75; and Bharucha, ‘Forging Identities, Initiating Reforms’, pp. 182- 
83. Jamshedji Jijibhai’s good works include the J. J. Hospital (1845), the J. J. School of Art (1857), the construction 
of the Mahim Causeway (1845) and the establishment of waterworks in Poona (1845). Kulke notes that six of 
the nine hospitals in Bombay in 1909 were built by the contribution of Parsis. He also outlines other, more 
charitable activities that were global in reach. For example, C. N. Cama offered a prize for the best essay on 
the advantage of vaccinations during the smallpox epidemic of 1851 and published the winning essay. Also, 
money was raised to assist poor Hindus in Gujarat, for textiles workers in Lancashire, earthquake victims in 
Japan and cancer patients in England (pp. 74-75). 

g1 As Willmer explains, ‘[t]he term masala literally means a mixture of spices, and indicates the wide range of 
ingredients (music, dance, dramatic forms, themes, sub-plots and so on) that can (even must) be included 
within the typical Bollywood movie’. See Willmer, ‘Theatricality, Mediation and Public Space’, pp. 214-15. 
g2 Willmer, ‘Theatricality, Mediation and Public Space’, p. 229. The name of the company, despite being 
centred out of Calcutta, refers to Parsi theatre origins in Bombay and indicates the power of this association 
into the twentieth century. Madan Theatres was investigated for monopolistic practices, but was cleared of 
allegations, largely due to its vertical integration rather than outright monopoly. See ibid., pp. 237-38. The 
family-owned business ran into economic hardships brought on by the global depression as well as the 
inauguration of sound which saw it left with only two theatres and no more film production. See Erik Barnouw 
and S. Krishnaswamy, Indian Film, 2nd edn (Oxford, 1980), pp. 24-28, 64-67. 

93 Gupt, The Parsi Theatre, p. 37. 

94 As Vinnels and Skelly note, the Regal hosted Rabindranath Tagore’s poetry recitals in the 1930s, the Bombay 
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Symphony Orchestra, and more recently Ravi Shankar. High profile audience members included President 
Nasser of the United Arab Republic (1961) and Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru, who was a regular patron 
(Vinnels and Skelly, Bollywood Showplaces, p. 96). 

95 Willmer, ‘Theatricality, Mediation and Public Space’, p. 187. 

96 Tanya Luhrmann discusses the position of the Parsis in post-colonial India as a community nostalgic for 
the days of élite status, when its members were key players in the creation of industrial Bombay. She 
interestingly explores the gender implications in the colonial relationship — how under the British many Parsis 
measured themselves against the masculine ideals of the colonizers (i.e., of all the colonized, Parsis were the 
most ‘white’, the most capable of ‘fairness’ and manliness), but since Independence Parsi men in particular 
are characterized by their own community as feminized and lacking the drive that led to the successes of their 
forefathers. See T. M. Luhrmann, The Good Parsi: The Fate of a Colonial Elite in a Postcolonial Society (Cambridge, 
MA, 1996). 

g7 Bharucha, ‘Forging Identities, Initiating Reforms’, p. 179. 

98 See also Palsetia, ‘Identity and Political Nationalism’, in The Parsis of India, pp. 277-319. 

99 See Bharucha, ‘Forging Identities, Initiating Reforms’, pp. 180-81; Kulke, The Parsees in India, pp. 217-24. 
100 Lang, Desai and Desai, Architecture and Independence, p. 137. 

101 Ibid., p. 163. 

102 Ibid., p. 164. 

103 Alff, ‘Temples of Light’; Vinnels and Skelly, Bollywood Showplaces. 

104 See Giuliana Bruno, Atlas of Emotion: Journeys in Art, Architecture, and Film (New York, 2002) for a 
discussion of the interpenetration of architecture and film. 

105 Stuart Hall, ‘Encoding, decoding’, in The Cultural Studies Reader, ed. Simon During (London, 1993), pp. 
90—103. 

106 Robert David Sack, Place, Modernity, and the Consumer’s World: A Relational Framework for Geographical 
Analysis (Baltimore, 1992), p. 4. 

107 Arjun Appadurai, Modernity at Large: Cultural Dimensions of Globalization (Minneapolis, 1996), p. 1. 

108 Michel Foucault, ‘Of Other Spaces’, trans. Jay Miskowiec, Diacritics, 16.1 (Spring 1986), pp. 22-27 (p. 25). 
109 Alff, ‘Temples of Light’, p. 253. The Regal’s interior was extensively remodelled in 1953, leaving only the 
marble staircase with teak panelling that leads to the balcony foyer in tact. See Vinnels and Skelly, Bollywood 
Showplaces, p. 96. 

110 See Hazareesingh, ‘Colonial Modernism’, pp. 245-46. This is quite the opposite of the British and North 
American experience. In the West, cinema was first associated with the working classes, as a novelty and 
fairground attraction. As film began to be incorporated into Vaudeville, it gained greater acceptance. The 
picture palaces of the 1920s evince the efforts of cinema owners, distributors, and producers (and they often 
were often closely allied, if not the same) to frame cinema as a ‘respectable’ activity. See, for example, Lary 
May, Screening Out the Past: The Birth of Mass Culture and the Motion Picture Industry (New York, 1980) and Mark 
Jancovich and Lucy Faire with Sarah Stubbings, The Place of the Audience: Cultural Geographies of Film 
Consumption (London, 2003). 

111 Annette Kuhn’s ethnographic work on British cinema-going in the 1930s is useful in highlighting the 
affective qualities of cinema-going that ultimately framed and influenced her respondents memory of going 
to the movies. See her article ‘Heterotopia, Heterochronia: Place and Time in Cinema Memory’, Screen, 45.2 
(Summer 2004), pp. 106-14. 

112 See images of the furnishings of the Metro in Alff, ‘Temples of Light’, pp. 255-56. 

113 Henry Urbach points this out in his review of the varying depoliticizing interpretations of the term by 
architectural historians and critics in his article ‘Writing Architectural Heterotopia’, The Journal of Architecture, 
3 (Winter 1998), pp. 347-54. 

114 Under the 1918 Indian Cinematograph Act, with amendments made in 1919 and 1920, censorship was in 
the hands of the police; however, boards of censorship were established in Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta in 
1920 to assist the Commissioner of Police. The work of censorship was carried out for the most part by two 
paid inspectors, one British and one Indian. If a problem was foreseen, the secretary of the board asked one or 
two of the board members to look at the film. The board in Calcutta, for example, comprised a Hindu member, 
Muslim member, British military member and a British woman (thus the British always had a majority). For 
more on censorship, see Barnouw and Krishnaswamy, Indian Film, pp. 43-58. 

115 Ibid., p. 53. 

116 Sociological studies were carried out in the United States about the perceived adverse effects of film on 
American youth. For example, see Henry James Forman, Our Movie Made Children (1935; repr. New York, 1970). 
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For a consideration of American films on British culture, see Anne Massey, Hollywood Beyond the Screen: Design 
and Material Culture (Oxford, 2000). 

117 Barnouw and Krishnaswamy, Indian Film, pp. 122-26. More stringent censoring returned in order to 
diffuse nationalist sentiments that opposed Britain’s entry into the Second World War, which was seen as an 
imperialist war and counter to India’s drive for independence. 

118 Dwivedi and Mehrotra, Bombay, p. 2809. 

119 Prem Chowdhry, Colonial India and the Making of Empire Cinema: Image, Ideology, and Identity (Manchester, 
2000), p. 15. 

120 Ibid, p. 15. 

121 Noyce’s speech is recorded in part in S. B. Vakil and K. S. Hirlekar, Motion Picture Society of India 2"4 Annual 
Report for the Year ending 31 March 1934 (Bombay, 1934), pp. 2-4. In the speech he calls for further government 
protection against foreign competition and incentives for developing technological capacities in India. 

122 Sharar also advocated the building of a first-class cinema circuit, encouraging British involvement in the 
field of distribution, which was recognized as primarily in the hands of Americans (especially in foreign films). 
See Sharar, ‘The Cinema in India’. 

123 Chowdhry, Colonial India and the Making of Empire Cinema, p. 39. Chowdhry offers the example of the 
western genre as akin to empire films. 

124 Ibid., p. 40. 

125 Ibid. Chowdhry discusses Thorp’s book, America at the Movies (New Haven, 1939). 

126 Ibid., pp. 42-43. 

127 Ibid., p. 45. 

128 For example, see advertisements and articles reproduced in Flashback: p. 25 (‘New Cinema for Simla 
Viceroy Attends Opening Show’, 15 July 1925); p. 127 (Advertisement for reopening of Old Empress Theatre, 
4 November 1933); p. 99 (Advertisement for showing of Mother India at Opera House, 24 February 1939). 

129 See advertisement dated 22 May 1937 for the coronation procession playing at the Capitol and Regal as 
reproduced in Flashback, p. 194. 

130 Bruno, Atlas of Emotion, p. 82. 

131 Chowdhry, Colonial India and the Making of Empire Film, p. 26. 

132 For contrast, see Brian Larkin, ‘Colonialism and the Built Space of Cinema in Nigeria,’ in City Flicks: Indian 
Cinema and the Urban Experience, ed. Preben Kaarsholm and Mainaka Bisvasa (Kolkata: Seagull Books, 2004), 
pp. 183-210. 

133 Alff, ‘Art Deco’, p. 37. 

134 Vinnels and Skelly, Bollywood Showplaces, p. 56. 

135 Quoted in ibid., p. 96. 

136 Ibid., p. 61. They describe the horrific event of a fire in a Hyderabad cinema in 1941 where many women 
burned to death rather than ‘face the “shame” of escaping with the crowd’. 

137 Foucault, ‘Of Other Spaces’, p. 25. 

138 Vinnels and Skelly, Bollywood Showplaces, p. 100. Several details of the frieze are reproduced in Dwivedi 
and Mehrotra, Bombay Deco, pp. 65-71, 73. 

139 Alff, ‘Temples of Light’, p. 252. 

140 Vinnels and Skelly, Bollywood Showplaces, p. 99; Alff, ‘Temples of Light’, p. 255. 

141 Alff, ‘Temples of Light’, p. 257. 

142 Ibid. 

143 Advertisement from The Times of India reproduced in Flashback, p. 106. 

144 Golden Jubilee brochure issued in 1983 quoted in Vinnels and Skelly, Bollywood Showplaces, p. 94. 
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